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THE DEATH OF JUDGE SANDERS 


E have once again to report the death of one who from 

the first had been a leader in the development of the 
Museum. William Brownell Sanders died in Boston on January 
25, while returning to Cleveland from his summer home at 
Woodstock, Vermont, where he and his family had been spend- 
ing the holidays. Those who have been actively associated in 
the work of the Museum from the beginning will fully under- 
stand the value of the service rendered by Judge Sanders in 
developing methods of procedure both in the relationship 
between the Museum and the various trusts, and in safeguard- 
ing the future of the Museum through the establishment of 
wise regulations and precedents. 

“Judge Sanders showed his keen interest in the Museum by 
providing in his will for a bequest of $25,000. The Trustees at 
the meeting of January 31 adopted the following resolution: 

“The Trustees of The Cleveland Museum of Art wish to 
record their sense of very great loss in the death of their beloved 
associate, William Brownell Sanders, who died in Boston, 
Massachusetts, on January 25, 1929. 

Judge Sanders had been most active in the work of the 
Museum from its inception. As Trustee of the John Huntington 
Estate and the John Huntington Art and Polytechnic Trust, 
he had been one of the leaders in the effort which led to con- 
solidation of three art museum projects into one adequately 
financed enterprise which made the present Museum building 
possible and provided a considerable portion of the income 
available for its operation. He was an active member of the 
Building Committee which erected the Museum building for 
the two trusts. He prepared the articles of incorporation, was 
one of the incorporators of the Museum and its first president, - 
serving most efficiently and faithfully during the first seven 
years, which were full of difficulties and adjustments among the 
various codperating interests. In 1920 he withdrew from the 
presidency to secure the election of Jeptha H. Wade, who was 
so successful in carrying the Museum through its second stage 
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of development. Judge Sanders, at his death, was a Trustee and 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Museum; Trustee 
of the John Huntington Art and Polytechnic Trust and of the 
Horace Kelley Art Foundation. 

“Judge Sanders was a wise and far-seeing administrator, and 
his service to the Museum and the art interests of the city will 
long be remembered. To those who had served with him as 
Trustees and to the staff of the Museum who had worked under 
his guidance, he will always be remembered as a wise and con- 
siderate associate and officer, a charming and kindly host, and 
a friend always firm for what he believed to be right. 

“Recognizing the importance of the service rendered by Judge 
Sanders to this institution, and appreciating his staunch quali- 
ties as associate and friend, the Trustees order that this tribute 
to his memory be spread upon the minutes and a copy sent by 
the secretary to the members of his family.” 


MRS. JOHN L. SEVERANCE 


It is with great regret that we announce the death in Pasadena, 
California, on January 25, of Elizabeth DeWitt, wife of John 
Long Severance, President of this Museum. Mrs. Severance had 
been a constant and helpful friend to the Museum from its 
early days. 

The Trustees at their meeting of January 31 adopted the 
following resolution: 

“The Trustees of The Cleveland Museum of Art wish to 
record their sorrow at the death of Mrs. John Long Severance, 
which occurred in Pasadena, California, on January 25. 

“The Trustees are grieved to learn of Mrs. Severance’s death 
while she was yet in the prime of life, and they extend to her 
bereaved husband their very deep sympathy at his great loss, 
realizing that such unity of interests as was theirs is indeed 
rare and makes the separation all the harder to bear. 

“Mrs. Severance had been closely associated with her husband 
in developing the remarkable collection of works of art assem- 
bled at Longwood, their Cleveland residence. She was a woman 
of keen and discriminating taste. Her artistic discernment did 
not fulfill itself merely in the pleasure of connoisseurship; she 
had been a liberal contributor to this Museum and was at the 
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time of her death an Endowment Benefactor. She had also 
joined Mr. Severance in other gifts of great importance to 
Cleveland, and will be sadly missed by many who had looked 
to her for sympathy and understanding. 

“The secretary is instructed to spread this resolution on the 
minutes and to send a copy to Mr. Severance.” 


AN IVORY VIRGIN AND CHILD 


The spirit of an age is as clearly revealed in intimate objects of 
the so-called minor arts as in major productions of architecture, 
sculpture, monumental mosaic, or painting. The same influences 
are at work, though it seems as if the smaller ivory, enamel, or 
illuminated miniature, made either for private devotions or for 
some personal use, is usually closer to the individual view point. 
Certainly a great proportion of objects of the thirteenth and 
early fourteenth century, in which the art element is the prin- 
cipal interest, were religious because it was distinctly a religious 
age, a devotional feeling calling forth the most exquisite in 
the artist. 

The minor arts followed closely the major; ivory carving 
modelled itself on monumental sculpture and in turn influenced 
and spread, broadcast, changing ideals. Ivories, being transport- 
able, could carry the message of a new style, wherever it might 
be. No doubt they often served as models to provincial sculptors, 
away from the main currents of their time, to whom the sculp- 
ture of Chartres, Amiens, or Reims was inaccessible. 

The Museum has recently acquired, through the generous 
gift of Mrs. E. B. Greene, an ivory statuette, French, of the 
latter half of the thirteenth century. It was shown in the exhibi- 
tion of “Representative Art Through the Ages” held at the 
Museum in the fall of 1928, where it attracted much attention. 
This tiny figure,’ carved in the round, fills an obvious gap in the 
Museum collection, in which there has been, heretofore, no 
ivory of this type. 

The significance of the piece, however, is far greater than the 
mere filling of a gap. Its primary value lies in its inherent beauty 
and in the manner in which it gathers within itself that life- 
giving force which, during the late twelfth and throughout the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, covered France with 


1 Measurements: Height, 514 inches; width, 334 inches; depth 25% inches. 
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great cathedrals and peopled their majestic portals with a world 
of sculptural beauty. 

The new ivory statuette bears an interesting relation to the 
German wood sculpture, “Christ and St. John the Evangelist,” 
published in the January Bulletin. It is of nearly the same 
period as that fine group; but in the elegance of its drapery 
and in the refinements of its facture, the ivory definitely reflects 
the art of the city, in contradistinction to which the vigor and 
force of the German piece seem decidedly less sophisticated. 

The Virgin and the Christ in these two sculptures both 
possess somewhat the same hieratic dignity in pose. The newer 
influences, however, show in the Virgin’s face and almost belie 
the frontality of the rest of the figure. In the Romanesque and 
earliest Gothic, the Virgin, when represented in this theme, was 
symbolically the “Throne of God,” and the Christ Child, a 
figure strangely old, was enthroned rigidly on her knee. The 
later artist brought a different idealism and humanity: the 
Child turns toward the mother with a sense of familiar rela- 
tionship. In the new accession, He pulls at the kerchief which 
covers her hair. 

Molinier definitely dates this piece in the early fourteenth 
century because of these features. As a motive, this vivacity of 
the Child Jesus, common in the second part of the thirteenth 
century in France, was continued in the fourteenth, until it 
became more deliberately intimate and more distinctly naive 
and realistic in its implications. Nevertheless, before Molinier’s 
date is accepted, it seems fairer to study for a moment the finely 
pleated folds of drapery which fall in almost straight lines from 
the round neck of the robe to the girdle, and finally arrange 
themselves regularly between the knees. These are thirteenth 
century characteristics, as is the simple brooch which holds to- 
gether the Virgin’s robe. The face, highly idealistic, is lost in a 
kind of mystic rapture, and the Virgin distinctly does not enter 
into the purely human relation of mother and child, as do full 
fourteenth century representations of the Virgin. All of these 
reasons seem to point to it as a transitional figure, and a date in 
the latter half of the thirteenth century is here assigned to it. 

It is an exceedingly well known piece and formed part, in 
turn, of the Fitzhenry,' and the original Spitzer Collection’ 


1 Collection Fitzhenry, Londres, Catalogue No. 27. 
2 La Collection Spitzer, Vol. I, No. 50, illustrated p. 46. 
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dispersed in 1893 in Paris. It is published and illustrated by 
Molinier as a type piece in his monumental work, “Les Ivoires,’”" 
and is fully described and catalogued by Koechlin in his com- 
prehensive book on French ivories of the Gothic period.’ 
Monumental figures of an equal importance can be studied 
effectively i situ on the great cathedrals of France. This ivory, 
however, tiny in size and precious in material, is as much a 
part of its time as are the larger works; through it the modern 
world can sense the continuity of the French tradition. 
W. M. M. 


SOME PHASES OF THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 


It is customary to consider the rights of self-expression and in- 
dividuality as a matter of course, for there is little or no time 
in our busy world in which to consider the background of such 
an emancipated view point. The spirit of adventure in thought 
and expression, today, had its beginning in the gradual dissolu- 
tion of the regal severity of the eighteenth century, that century 
in which the period of the Renaissance ended in the perfect 
product of an autocratic ideal. As early as 1750, a new idea had 
sprung up, and, taking the peoples of Europe unaware, had 
fixed itself in their consciousness. Neo- classicism, in embryonic 
form, dulled with its calm austerity the brilliant qualities of 
subtle artificiality so characteristic in the art of the French 
monarchy. 

In several corners of the earth, the storm of political unrest, 
raging at this time, found voice against the grooved tyranny of 
the throne. Scientific discoveries followed rapidly which ampli- 
fied this movement to bounds never previously dreamt of, 
revolutionizing the status and occupations of the populace so 
materially that their whole outlook changed from one of tradi- 
tional servitude to an independence and freedom in thought 
and action. This naturally affected all intellectual manifesta- 
tions, by no means the least of which was contemporary art. 

The eighteenth century in France centered in the great 
figures of Watteau and Fragonard. The latter, living well into 


1 Emile Molinier, Les Ivoires, illustrated p- 189 (in series Histoire Générale des Arts appliqués 
a l’industrie). 


2 Raymond Koechlin, Auguste Picard, Editeur, Paris, 1924, Les Ivoires Gothiques Frangais, 
No. 84. 
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various periods of the change, strove to adapt himself to each, 
in turn, though every such effort weakened the resulting art 
expression. With David and Ingres came the flowering of neo- 
classicism. It formed the initial start of the new, and eclipsed 
the old order. 

The first truly modern expression embodied in the funda- 
mental idea of romanticism was achieved by the Spaniard, 
Goya. During this last year the world commemorated his death 
and paid a just tribute to his enormous contribution. With all 
his power as the prime instigator of a new movement, he had 
the cleverness to maintain until the end of his life a connection 
with the art of the Court; of this, his portraits are a proof. His 
brilliance and dash only emphasize more vividly his true under- 
standing of the decadence of his surroundings, which he 
found so worth recording. On the other hand, in his aquatints, 
particularly, his sense of social problems bursts forth in a 
vitriolic gloating on the irony of the whole, making him an 
inspired champion whose artistic lead can be traced directly, 
or indirectly, through most work of today. 

A year ago, through the kindness of Grover Higgins, the 
Museum was given a set of “The Proverbs,” by Goya, which 
adds richly to the already good collection of Goya’s graphic 
work in the Print Department. This group of aquatints, num- 
bering eighteen, was done by Goya toward the end of his life, 
when his sarcasm against the traditional ideas of Spain— 
political, religious, and human—was directed to expose the 
laws, tenets, and customs responsible for the misery which in- 
stigated the revolt. In their bitterness, too brutal to be enjoyed, 
they maintain a fascinating power which overcomes loathing, 
in that they carry a conviction which justifies their existence. 
Goya was little concerned, as in his series, ‘““The Horrors of 
War,” with anything except his sense of wrong brought to 
light; he could not regard his public or the future except as a 
side issue to his emotional fervor. Therefore, though moral in 
purport, these penetrating creations vouchsafe a purely 
impulsive response, which was caught later by all the creators 
in the art of the following century. It has been termed roman- 
ticism, but carries rather the feeling of emancipation or a spirit 
of idealism. 
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In technique, “The Proverbs” seem more perfect as one 
studies the group. Goya exhausted technical possibilities by 
endless thought, and planned with minute detail. The fresh- 
ness in conceit of his earlier set, “The Caprices,” here shows the 
calculated purpose of an objective thinker. Such insinuating 
ambiguities as the “Dead Branch” or “Bird Men” furnish sub- 
ject for profound conjecture, the kind of underlying philosoph- 
ical questioning which evolved during the nineteenth century. 

Goya’s effect on the romantic tendency, and its adherents, 
was striking. The influence of his message is reflected in the 
feverish energy of Géricault, and to a greater degree in Dela- 
croix. The Spaniard’s rich color in painting becomes even more 
opulent with them. The vividness of light effects which Dela- 
croix employs is carried into his graphic work with the same 
force one finds in that of Goya; this is clearly brought out in 
his “Blacksmith,” also an aquatint, and the recent gift of Mrs. 
Ralph King. The etchings and lithographs of Delacroix are 
similar. The romantic quality of story telling, of furious adven- 
ture, counter-balances the current neo-classical subject matter. 

Daumier, as a caricaturist, studied the convictions and 
draughtsmanship of Goya. Daumier’s problems were essentially 
identical to Goya’s, if less formidable, and a use of caricature 
was his most ready vehicle of expression in his parables of a 
mundane society. He used this means to gradually influence 
public opinion. His sure drawing, like that of Goya and Dela- 
croix, in its rapidity transcended the more formal route and 
arrived with fresh appeal to awaken and stimulate. 

This fact was also true of Edouard Manet. He was less con- 
cerned with a subtle propaganda than were Goya and Daumier; 
his art fell rather into the wake of Delacroix, into the realm of 
pure story telling, or the pictorial summing up of a single mo- 
ment of human existence. All of this was but remotely akin to 
the contemporary classicism or the reflection of an artificially 
created phase of life so dominant in the eighteenth century. 
The lithograph, “The Raven,” by Manet, made for the poem 
of Poe, is similar in approach to illustrations in lithography by 
Delacroix for an edition of Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” and Goethe’s 
“Faust.” 

The early nineteenth century development in literary roman- 
ticism comes strongly to the fore in the black and white work 
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of these artists, only varying according to the mode of expres- 
sion or the medium used by the artist. An unusual offshoot 
from the direct tradition was the lithographic work of Rodolphe 
Bresdin. He was known as “Chien-Caillou,” a corruption of the 
name of an Indian chief taken from “The Last of the Mohi- 
cans” by James Fenimore Cooper, whose writings appealed 
to him. While professing the career of an artist, he attracted 
much attention by trying to live the primitive existence of a 
wild man in the midst of the civilized surroundings of Paris. 
His work, suffused with eerie weirdness, does not necessarily 
reflect a literary influence, but is merely the result of romantic 
imagining. The compositions, though usually crowded to a point 
of madness with supernatural fancies, are done in a meticulously 
fine pen technique; nevertheless, they possess a complete unity 
and a feeling of great beauty. 

He used both etching and lithography; his most celebrated 
piece, ‘““The Good Samaritan,” is executed in the last medium. 
Here in a lithograph of phenomenal size and of great technical 
intricacy are crowded together hundreds of faces, grotesques, 
suggestive of the rich recollection of a fanciful moment. The 
relation, in this case, to the theme of “The Good Samaritan” 
is but slight although the connection with the subject is a vital 
part of the work. Faces in trees, owls, small birds, and animals 
of all kinds are woven in and out, through the entire print, with 
bewildering skill. Whether or not Bresdin actually intended to 
compose a pattern as successfully as he did can merely be 
guessed at; the result has a nice tapestry quality, seldom 
equalled. The care in rendering has not obscured the unity. 
This print has recently come to the Department as the gift of 
Mrs. George A. Martin, and forms a direct link between the 
early nineteenth century and the completely abstract art of 
Odilon Redon. 

In Redon’s lithographs, of which there is a large number, the 
emphasis has all turned to the pure expression of fantasy. As 
Daumier succeeded in carrying his point by caricature, so 
Redon in his use of floral forms and commonplace objects con- 
veyed his interpretations of life. Bresdin was his early teacher 
in the lithographic medium and undoubtedly helped his imag- 
ination to find its outlet. But the difference between the two 
lay in the fact that Bresdin invented fantasy to satisfy his 
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LO, HERE AMT 
Charles Sims, British, 1873-1928 
The Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection, 1928 
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A FOURTEENTH CENTURY TEXTILE 
Italian, Lucca 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1928 
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THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
Lithograph 
Rodolphe Bresdin (Chien-Caillou), French, 182 
Gift of Mrs. George A. Martin, 1928 
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THE PROVERBS: THE DEAD BRANCH 
Etching and Aquatint Delteil 204-11 
Francisco Goya y Lucientes, Spanish, 1746-1828 

Gift of Grover Higgins, 1928 


ILLUSTRATION FOR “THE RAVEN” BY EDGAR ALLAN POE 
Lithograph Moreau-Nelaton 91 
Edouard Manet, French, 1832-1883 
Gift of Ralph King, 1921 
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whims and surround his tale, whereas Redon applied his fan- 
tasies to further his thoughts on living reactions, an approach 
much more like that of Goya. The proof of the actual extent of 
the connection is his “Homage to Goya,” the series of litho- 
graphs which, with the set, “The Temptation of St. Anthony,” 
are the recent gift of The Print Club. 

The ramifications of the widespread development from 
eighteenth century art through the romantic revival are end- 
less. Nor does the mention of this arbitrary group of masters in 
aquatint and lithography do other than point to the vast 
divergence of such a growth. Besides these few artists were 
many others to whom this vital freshness radiated, in each case 
appearing in a totally individual form. This random group was 
selected only to call attention to currents underlying all picto- 
rial art from 1750 to the present time, and to explain how ideas 
originate and arrive at a destination ever removed. ee 


A TEXTILE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


One can discover an interesting phase of the textile arts of Italy 
in a chasuble, now on exhibition in Gallery III. Lucca, a rival 
city-state of Pisa, came into prominence as a silk center toward 
the close of the eleventh century. By the thirteenth, it had 
become the most famous spot for the silk weavers’ art in the 
whole peninsula; and this eminence Lucca retained until its 
defeat at the hands of Pisa in the beginning of the following 
century. The early products of its looms are not readily dis- 
tinguishable from those of other Italian cities; but between 
1300 and 1450, Italian silks divide themselves into several 
stylistic groups, in which marked chronological and_ local 
differences manifest themselves. 

In the new ornamentation that appeared in Lucca silk 
weaves, there is a breaking away from the traditions of the early 
medieval period. A strong Chinese influence develops in an 
asymmetrical scheme of design and in the use of more natural- 
istic animal types. A rich variety of bird and beast, both 
Oriental and Occidental, appears in impetuous, agitated move- 
ment, the birds and animals usually opposed to each other in 
two horizontal rows. The rows are shifted so that the animals 
and birds alternate in their position in the all-over design. The 
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lively movement and the staccato drawing recall Chinese pro- 
totypes; while the Moslem elements, which had earlier exerted 
a strong influence on European art, appear in the form of 
pseudo-Arabic letters. These inscriptions, beautiful in them- 
selves, appear as space fillers, unifying the animal forms. 

It is to this type of Lucchese silks, which dates about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, that the new Museum bro- 
cade belongs. The design is woven in gold metallic thread on a 
ground of satin, probably of an ivory tone originally, but now 
faded. The metallic thread is what is known as Cyprian gold, a 
linen thread covered with a gilded membrane. Horizontal rows 
of large birds flying downwards alternate with rows of smaller 
four-footed beasts seated on mounds of earth, looking upwards. 
These animals wear collars, and may be either hunting dogs or 
leopards. Between the rows are the pseudo-Arabic scrolls. It is 
interesting to note the marked Europeanization of the Chinese 
influence in the design of the birds. 

The orphrey bands of the chasuble appear, as usual, in the 
shape of a cross and bear the inscription ‘‘Maria.” They are the 
product of the looms of Cologne and date from the late four- 
teenth century. The embroidery outlining these bands is also 
German of the same century. Though the chasuble is fragmen- 
tary, it is easy to realize its former splendor. In size and preser- 
vation, it is an exceedingly fine example of this late medieval 
period. G. U. 

“LO, HERE AM I” 

By Cuar.es Sims 
Many of the profoundest experiences of the human soul grow 
out of suffering. Humanity bears its cross and wrings from it 
many times a philosophic calm or a vicarious submission. Some 
of the noblest expressions of life are inscribed upon the written 
page, and repeat an unflinching acceptance or perhaps a 
transcendental faith. Likewise many sculptors and painters, 
caught by a scourging vehemence of experience, have rendered, 
in plastic form or upon canvas, works created in the realms of 
pure sensibility. 

William Blake, poet, philosopher, and artist, misunderstood 
in his own epoch, takes his place today, unquestioned, among 
the great artists of all ages, because his spirit transcends the 
limits of technique, and his idea carries into the realm of 
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abstract truth. In our own time, Charles Sims, Royal Academi- 
cian, pursued by the active hostility of an official world of which 
he was a part—a hostility, however, which could not turn him 
from his ideals—sought in the loneliness of despair the way of 
the spirit, which was to him ““The Everlasting Yea.” Then, in 
an agony of soul, his genius found means commensurate with 
his ideas. His genius, stripped of all superficial things, emerged 
in six mystical paintings, which are truly his last will and 
testament. They are his cry of pain, his de profundis. 

Never before throughout his life, sensitive artist that he was, 
had he stepped beyond a fine excellence. In those last days, he 
felt himself hounded, driven from his accustomed haunts, alone 
and in despair; he found in paint, his natural means of expres- 
sion, the relief he sought—a philosophy that was sufficient, a 
mystic belief that would sustain. But the taut nerves could 
stand no more, the racked sensibilities could hold no longer, 
and on April 13, 1928, he was found drowned in the river Tweed. 

After considerable discussion, these six paintings were shown 
in the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1928, in conformity with 
his final request. Four of them were hung recently at the Cleve- 
land Museum in the Foreign Section of the Twenty-Seventh 
International Exhibition from Carnegie Institute and were 
unquestionably the profound sensation of that exhibition. 

One of the four exhibited has been acquired by the Museum 
for The Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection. This canvas, ‘Lo, 
Here Am I,” is a full exhibition of his symbolical treatment, 
a clear exposition of his philosophical and mystical tendencies. 
In this picture is the story of his life. In it there is almost a 
prefigurement of the release he craved. The soul flies into space, 
drawn by a resistless power, “while underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms.” Are not the hands, in their infinite tenderness, 
a symbol of the world which prepares the soul, perhaps un- 
knowingly, for the eternal hereafter? Is there not in fullest 
measure the keen penetration, the solicitude which under- 
stands that which is so often too much for the human 
soul to grasp? Color and design play their part in furthering 
this mystical message. The almost kaleidoscopic pattern creates 
a sense not only of what is, but of what is to be; and the colors, 
sober greys, black, paling mulberries, deep blue, and blinding 
yellows give almost the excitement of a lightning flash. 
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Time alone can say the final word as to Sim’s ultimate 
greatness. Certainly, he has no direct antecedents and can have 
no direct descendents. Similar to Blake in mystical content, this 
group of six works are “‘sports” outside the line of British or 
continental tradition; and it is interesting that the public has 
paid a remarkable tribute to them in spite of the difficulties of 
an unaccustomed technique—a tribute of quiet attention and 
profound study. W. M. M. 


A CLASS FOR THE STUDY OF TEXTILES 


A class for members of the Museum will be held in the Textile 
Study Room at to o’clock Thursday mornings during March. 
The four talks will comprise one on tapestries, two on silks, 
and one on printed cottons of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Since the class will be limited to fifteen members, it 
will be necessary to register with Miss Underhill before the 
first meeting on March 7. This course requires no fee other 
than that of the Museum membership. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF CERAMIC ART 


The International Exhibition of Ceramic Art, organized under 
the auspices of The American Federation of Arts, follows very 
pertinently The International Exhibition of Paintings. Pottery, 
more intimate in its appeal than painting, is capable, neverthe- 
less, of embodying in itself the indelible imprints of national 
characteristics. A bowl, a vase, or perhaps a ceramic figure, each 
reveals the current art tendencies of its home; and this exhibi- 
tion provides a rare opportunity to see, study, and enjoy the 
various expressions. 

Just as painting and sculpture of today have skillfully freed 
themselves of detail, so has this pottery. The shapes, inherently 
simple, proclaim their modernity. Neutral greys and tans vie 
with gay colors; and effects sought after but partly accidental 
in the firing rival applied designs. The whole exhibition is a 
lively representation of what is being done in the ceramic 
world. 

The evolution of modern pottery draws attention to many 
countries. France leads the way, however, in that her craftsmen 
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during the eighteen eighties were striving to solve the mysteries 
of old Chinese glazes, and in their efforts produced a new type 
of pottery, a direct antithesis of the staid, in some cases stupid, 
work of the earlier times. Denmark, too, has made many invalu- 
able contributions to this plastic art; there, nationally known 
artists mold their talent into individualistic forms. Germany 
makes her distinctive mark often through highly expressionistic 
pieces; Austria imbues her products with a gayness and charm 
which mirror the spirit of its capital, Vienna. England, up to 
within a few years ago chiefly interested in pottery for the 
table, is now welcoming decorative objects. America, not as 
prolific as the foreign countries in the output of decorative 
pottery of the high fire type, presents an interesting array of low 
fired faience, and of tiles and terra cotta made for architectural 
purposes. 

Local pottery, too, is being shown. Cleveland, through the 
medium of its annual exhibitions, is keenly interested in ceram- 
ics and ceramic sculpture; the artists have been encouraged, 
the public has been appreciative. Her unique contributions to 
this art may now be seen side by side with the outstanding 
pieces of Great Britain, Europe, and the United States. 

This exhibition opened on February 21, and will remain in 
Gallery IX through March 20. H. F. 


ACCESSIONS—GIFTS AND PURCHASES 
GLASS 


1 beaker, late 18th century, American. E.eanor B. anv Freperic W. 
Hircuincs 1n Memory or Mary F ace Hircuincs. 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 

1 aquatint by Delacroix, 1 engraving by van Leyden, 1 by Vellert, Dutch; 
2 etchings by Besnard, 1 by Forain and 15 lithographs by Gavarni, 
French; 1 engraving by Lucas Cranach I, 1 by Schongauer, 1 etching 
by Hieronymus Hopfer and 3 woodcuts by Wolgemut, German; and 
1 engraving by Robetta, Jtalian Mrs. Ratpx Kino. 

2 aquatints and 1 lithograph by Arthur B. Davies, American. 
Tue Duptey P. ALLEN Co.tection. 
1 drawing by Hoogstraeten, Dutch; 1 by Gericault, French; 1 by Allori, 

1 by Chimenti and 1 by Allegri, Jta/ian. 

Tue Cuarces W. Harkness 
1 linoleum block and 1 print from same by Charles F. Ramus, American. 
Tue Artist. 
1 lithograph by Laboureur, French. DeparrmMent oF Musicat Arts. 
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REPRODUCTIONS 


13 reproductions of drawings by Old Masters. Henry Saytes Francis. 
TEXTILES 


3 printed textiles, 18th-1gth centuries, French. 


Grecor Norman HumpnHreys. 
I printed textile, rgth century, Indian. 


PurRcHASE FROM THE J. H. Wave Funp. 
EDUCATIONAL 


7 dolls, Madeira, and 1 puppet, Favanese. Mrs. O. E. Kesey. 
1 vase, after 30 B. C., Egyptian. Mrs. Wiu1am B. Rawson 
7 manuscript pages, 16th-18th centuries, European and Oriental; 8 


wooden toys, Igth century, Czechoslovak; and 4 marionettes, 
modern, Italian. 


PuRcHASE, 
ACCESSIONS—LOANS 
42 pieces, 18th-1gth centuries, Flemish, French, and Italian. 
Mrs. Joun L. SHERWIN. 
PAINTINGS 


1 by Charles Sims, British. 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


1 drypoint by Waroquier, and 1 by Hermine David, 1 engraving by 
Laboureur, and 1 lithograph by Villon, French. 


Mrs. CHar.otre B. CHAMBERLAIN. 
I engraving by Barthel Beham, German; and 7 by Goudt, Dutch. 


Lewis B. WILLIAMS. 
Second Annual Ohio Print Makers Exhibition, various artists. 


CIRCULATED By THE Dayton Society oF ETCHERS. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the Bulletin for February, 
1g29, the following names have been added to the lists: 


TRANSFER FROM LIFE TO FELLOW 
Coventry, Charles C. 
Fisher, Manning F. 
TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO FELLOW 
Clark, Robert H. 


Tue Hinman B. Hurtsut Co.tecrion. 


FELLOW 
tMcBride, Malcolm L. 
SUSTAINING 
{Quail, Frank A, 
Rogers, Mrs. E. S., Jr. 
Rudd, George A. 
fShinnick, Mrs. Charles S. 
TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 
Goss, Mrs. Byron C. Pentecost, Mrs. Samuel N. 
Hippard, Mrs. Charles W. Schuemann, Edward A. 
Knudson, Amandus T. Wilson, Sidney S. 
McCurdy, Mrs. Philip R. 


Alexander, John D. 
Brewster, Alfred A. 
Cate, Dorothy A. 


LIFE 
Clifford, The Honorable Mrs. Bede E. H. 
Hopwood, Mrs. Erie C. 
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Agnew, Mrs. Mona 
Alguire, Louis H. 

Allan, James D. 

Baxter, Mrs. James W. 
Bellamy, Paul 

Benton, Mrs. Charles O. 
Bernet, Mrs. John J. 
Bohme, Arno O. 

Brack, Mary Louise 
Brett, Mrs, Roy C. 
Brill, David W. 
Cantillon, Johanna M. 
Carter, Mrs. J. T. 
Chase, Mrs. Manley H. 
Clauss, Mrs. Henrie 
Cole, Mrs. Dale S. 
Collins, Mrs. Byron A. 
Collins, Margaret B. 
Collins, Stella M. 
Conkey, Mrs. Albert B. 
Cotabish, Nelson C. 
Cozier, Mrs. Kenneth 
Cramer, Mrs. Marion 
Drach, John P. 
Duncan, Mrs. Wallace S. 
Emrich, Mrs. Alice S. 
Folckemer, Elizabeth M. 
Frauenthal, Earl S. 
Gerson, Mrs. David 
Grisanti, Mrs. Alfred A. 


ANNUAL 


Harbaugh, Charles R. 
Hardy, A. Marie 


Harris, Mrs. William B. 


Hills, Mrs. Adin T. 
Hopkins, E. J. 
Horsfall, Albert 


Howell, Mrs. Arthur W. 


James, Gayle C. 
Jones, Mrs. Thomas H. 
Kaline, Prokop V. 
Keil, Richard D. 
Kessler, Matilda F. 
Kihorany, Dr. Emil L. 
Lampus, Russell 

Lee, James A. 

Leslie, Scott F. 

Lewis, Helen B. 
Loehr, Mrs. Charles 
McLean, Margaret 
Martin, William H. 
Mitchell, Andrew B. 


Mollenkopf, Mrs. E. W. 
Morey, Mrs. Robert W. 


Morrow, Clarence H. 
Mouat, Mrs. Laura G. 
Myers, Mrs. Louis F. 
Palm, John V. O. 
Parmenter, Mrs. H. L. 
Prell, Charles M. 
Price, William E. 


CALENDAR 


Raible, Mrs. C. G. 
Rattner, S. M. 

Rubin, Mrs. Charles F. 
Rubin, Edith 

Rupp, Mildred 

Ryder, Mrs. John W. 
Samuels, Mrs. Arthur R. 
Scott, Mrs. Arthur 
Selman, Dr. Julius J. 
Selznick, Philip 

Senior, Eleanor M. 
Severin, Mrs. Carl 
Sheakley, George A. 
Smith, Mrs. Vincent K. 
Sprague, Mrs. Forest P. 
Stein, Karl 

Teagle, Mrs. Frank H. 
Thompson, Dr. Harley S. 
Tipton, Mrs. Edward D. 
Tolton, Edith Raye 
Tremaine, Mrs. B. G., Jr. 
Turner, Rotha 

Upson, Clara C. 

Veach, Mrs. T. F. 
Walker, Mrs. Clifford R. 
Walters, George C. 
Way, Mrs. John G. 
Wenger, Lily E. 
Williams, Birkett L. 
Wilson, Louis P. 
Wohrer, Myra B. 


(See Lecture Leaflet for Details) 


March, 1929 


Friday 
Saturday 2. 2.00p. 
Sunday 4.00 p. 
4.00 p. 
Wednesday 6. 8.15 p. 
Friday 8. 8.15 p. 
Saturday 9g. 2.00p. 
Sunday 4.00 p. 


m. 


m. 


8.15 p. m. The Music of Arthur Honegger, by Monsieur and 


Madame Honegger, Paris, assisted by Berty 


Jenny, soprano. 


Musical Afternoon for Young People. The Cleve- 
land Institute of Music Junior Orchestra, with 
soloists, André de Ribaupierre, conductor. 
Beautiful Africa, by Paul Bough Travis. 


m. For Girls and Boys. Mastersmith, by Miss 


m. 


Gibson. 
Organ Recital, by Albert Iver Coleman, North- 


western University, Chicago. 


m. Development of Style in Modern Painting, by 


m. 


m. 


Oskar Hagen, Professor of History of Art, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

For Young People. Arjuno, a Javanese Puppet 
Play, by Pupils of Fairmount Junior High School. 
Adventures in Rose Gardening, by J. Horace 
McFarland, Vice President, The American Rose 
Society, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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Sunday 10. 4.00 p. m. For Girls and Boys. Child-Rambles in Rome, by 
Miss Bloomberg. 
Friday 15. 8.15 p. m. The Songs of Strauss and Wolf, by Povla Frijsh, 
New York. 
Saturday 16. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. Our New Puppet Stage and 
How to Use It, by Pupils of Fairmount Junior 
High School. 
Sunday 17. +4.00 p. m. Modern Pottery, by Mr. Howard. 
4.00 p. m. For Girls and Boys. King Coustans, the Emperor, 
by Mina Frances Silverman, Fairmount Junior 
High School. 
Friday 22. 8.15 p. m. Life on a Country Estate in Ancient Egypt, by 
Ludlow Bull, Department of Egyptian Art, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Saturday 23. 2.00 p. m. For Young People. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
by Pupils of Wade Park School. 
Sunday 24. 4.00p.m. Popular Music, Lecture-Recital, by Arthur 
Loesser, The Cleveland Institute of Music. 
4.00 p. m. For Girls and Boys. Armor, by Miss Malin. 
Friday 29. 8.15 p.m. Good Friday Music, by the choir of The First 
Baptist Church, under the direction of C. B. 
Ellinwood. 
Saturday 30. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. Folk Dances and Singing 
Games, by Pupils of Olive Whitworth. 
Sunday 31. 4.00 p. m. Present Day Water Colorists, by Mr. Ramus. 
4.00 p. m. For Girls and Boys. How to Enjoy a Picture 
though It May Not Tell a Story, by Miss Horton. 
REGULAR EVENTS 
Sundays at 4.00 p.m. Museum Hour for Little Children. 
Sundays at 5.15 p.m. Organ Recitals, by Paul Allen Beymer, Organist, The 
Temple. 
Mondays at 4.00 p. m. History of Sculpture, by Mr. Martin. 
Wednesdays at 5.00 p.m. European Art Centers, by Mr. Martin. 
Wednesdays at 7.30 p. m. Drawing in Theory and Practice, by Mr. Ramus. 
Thursdays at 10.00 a. m. Italian Primitives, by Mr. Ramus. 
Thursdays at 10.00 a.m. Textile Study Class for Museum Members, by 
Miss Underhill. 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays from 2.00 p. m. to 4.00 p. m. 
Guidance through the galleries by Mr. Martin. 
Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p. m. Gallery Talks, by Mr. Martin. 
Saturday mornings. Classes for Members’ Children. 
Gallery Classes for Museum Members,by Miss Underhill. 
EXHIBITIONS 
Gallery IX, Internationa] Exhibition of Ceramic Art. (Closes March 20.) 
Gallery IX, Sixth Annual Exhibition of Water Colors and Pastels. (Opens 
March 24.) 
Galleries X and XI, Contemporary French Prints. 
Educational Corridor, Silks and Velvets (showing different weaves). 
Children’s Museum, Modern European Ceramic Animals. 
Textile Study Room, Historic Brocades, Damasks, and Velvets. 
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THE 
OFFICERS 


OFFICERS 
JOHN LONG SEVERANCE 
WILLIAM GWINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 
Joun Huntincron Horp 
FREDERIC ALLEN WHITING 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CHESTER C. BOLTON SAMUEL MATHER 
Ratpu M. Coe WitiiaM G. MATHER 
Henry G. DALTON CHARLES L. MURFEY 
Epwarp B. GREENE FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. WuULLIAM B. SANDERS 
Joun H. Horp Joun L. SEVERANCE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice President, ex oficiis 
E. B. GREENE L. C. HANNA, JR. JOHN H. Horp 
Fk. F. PRENTISS W. B. SANDERS 
ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex officiis 
M. Core Epwarp B. GREENE 
Leonarp C. HANNA, JR. G. MATHER 


President 
Vice-Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


» TRUSTEES AND COMMITTEES 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The President of Western Reserve University 
ROBERT ERNEST VINSON 

The President of Case School of Applied Science 
CHARLES SUMNER HOWE 


Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
ALFRED K. KELLEY 
Mrs. T. KING 
Woops KING 

Amos B. MCNarrRyY 
LAURENCE H. NorTON 
KENYON V. PAINTER 
JAMES PARMELEE 
FREDERIC S. PORTER 
Mrs. F. F. PRENTISS 
Mrs. JOHN SHERWIN 
Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
AMBROSE SWASEY 


CHARLES T. BROOKS 
CHARLES F. BRUSH 
©. S. BURKE, JR. 
T. CLARK 
Francis E. Drury 
Mrs. H. A. EVERETT 
PauL L. FEIss 
CHARLES B, GLEASON 
SALMON P. HALLE 
H. M. Hanna, Jr. 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS 
Myron T. HERRICK 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN 
Mrs. T. P. HOWELL WoRCESTER R. WARNER 
Davip S. INGALLS E. L. WHITTEMORE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
FREDERIC ALLEN WHITING 
Ciara E. GAETJENS 
Doris S. WHITSLAR 
RossitER HOWARD 
HELEN FOOTE 
Haroip W. Parsons 
ISABEL BLOOMBERG 
ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
Recorder MINNIE H. BREDBECK 
Chief Clerk BURGDORFF 
Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. FRARY 
Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 
Assistant at Sales Desk FLora E. Harp 
Printer and Photographer Epp A. RUGGLES 
Superintendent of Buildings JoHN W. McCCaBe 


Director 

Secretaries to 
the Director 

Assistant Director 

Editorial Assistant 

European Representative 

Cashier 

Registrar 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
Curator of Classical Art ROsSsITER HowarRD 
Curator of Decorative Arts W. M. MILLIKEN 

Asst.Curator of Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Curator of Paintings WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Curator of Prints & Drawings HENRY S. FRANCIS 

Assistant Curator LeoNA E. PRASSE 
Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 
Curator of Educational Work RossiTER HowarRp 

Assistant Curator (Children) Louise M. DUNN 

Assistants: MARGUERITE BLOOMBERG, ALICE W. 

Howarpb, B. Martix, Cuas. RAMUS 

RUTH FIELD RUGGLES, GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 

Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON 

Secretary of Department IbA LEE ROGERS 
Librarian, NELL G. SILL. Assistants: MARGARET 

W. Dawson, ELLA TALLMAN, HARRIET H. 

THWING, CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 


THE BULLETIN 
The Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art is 
published 10 times a year. Subscription $1.50. 
Single copies 15 cents. Copyrighted, 1929. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: 
from October to May inclusive. Sunday 3 to 6, 
Wednesday 7 to 9. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may wish to offer 
their help. 


SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 
Fellows for Lite contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


ADMISSION 

Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m 
follows: 

Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

Open Sunday 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
public holidays. Friday is also open free from 
7 to 10 p. m. during the lecture season. 
On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 
Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day, 
and December 25. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 


The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance 
is open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 
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